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1920 Redpath married and moved with her husband to France, 
within a few years she found her energies primarily devoted to 

fing for her children. It was not until the mi 
pmed to Scotland, that she resumed her painting. Despite the 
pig absence from the easel, however, Redpath later stated that “I 

knew I would come back to painting.” 
the early 1940s Redpath had completed a number of paint- 
igs, most of which were local landscapes, building interiors, and 
ill lifes. These works included some of her most enduring paint- 
fgs—such as 1942’s Indian Rug (Red Slippers)—and were some- 
es compared by reviewers to the efforts of Vuillard and Bonnard. 
1951 Redpath made a visit to Spain that inspired her. This trip, 
pled with the arrival of a subtly more relaxed painterly ap- 










—Kevin Hillstrom 


Portuguese painter and printmaker 


rn: 26 January 1935 in Lisbon. Education: Slade School of Fine 
Att, London, England, 1952-56. Family: Married painter Victor 
‘Willing, 1959 (died 1988); one son and two daughters. Career: 
Painter and printmaker who lived in Portugal during 1950s and 
+ 1960s; settled permanently in London in 1976; visiting lecturer at 

‘Slade School of Fine Art, 1983; senior fellow, Royal College of Art, 

London, 1989; appointed first National Gallery Associate Artist, 
» 1990, Awards: Honorary degree, Winchester School of Art, 1992. 
» Address: c/o Marlborough Fine Art (London) Ltd., 6 Albemarle 
© Street, London, England W1X 4BY. 










Individual Exhibitions 





SNBA, Lisbon 

Galeria Sao Mamede, Lisbon 

Galeria Alvarez, Oporto, Portugal 

Galeria de Emenda, Lisbon 

Modulo Centro Difusor da Arte, Lisbon 

Modulo Centro Difusor da Arte, Oporto, Portugal 

Galeria III, Lisbon 

AIR Gallery, London 

Galeria III, Lisbon 

Edward Totah Gallery, London 

Amolfini, Bristol 

Galerie Espace, Amsterdam 

South Hill Parks Arts Centre, Bracknell 

Edward Totah Gallery, London 

Art Palace, New York 

Edward Totah Gallery, London 

Aberystwyth Arts Centre, Wales (retrospective tour) 

Fundagao Calouste Gulbenkian, Lisbon (retrospective 
tour) 


Marcelo Guimaraes Lima - Paula Rego 
Dictionary of Contemporary Women Artists, St James Press, 1999 


Serpentine Gallery, London 
1989 Marlborough Fine Art, London 
Galeria III, Lisbon 
ARCO, Madrid 
1990 Galeria III, Lisbon 
Galeria Zen, Oporto, Portugal 
Nursery Rhymes, British Council Travelling Exhibition in 
Europe (toured throughout Europe from 1990 to 1996) 
1991 Tales from the National Gallery, England (traveling exhi- 
bition) 
1992 Marlborough Fine Art, London 
1993 Marlborough Fine Art, London 
1994 Marlborough Fine Art, London 
Art Gallery of Greater Victoria, British Columbia 
1995 Ty Llen, Cardiff Literature Festival 
Annandale Galleries, Sidney, Australia 
Charles Nodrum Gallery, Melbourne, Australia 
1996 University of Northumbria at Newcastle 
1997 Tate Gallery, Liverpool, England (traveling retrospective) 
1998 Dulwich Picture Gallery, London 


Selected Group Exhibitions 


1989 Picturing People: Figurative Art in Britain 1945-1989, 
British Council Travelling Exhibition (international tour) 

1990 The Great British Art Exhibition, Glasgow 

1991 The Primacy of Drawing—An Artist's View, (toured 
throughout England) 

1992 Life into Paint: British Figurative Painting of the 20th 
Century, Israel Museuin, Jerusalem 

1993 Writing on the Wall—Women Writers on Women Artists, 
Tatle Gallery, London (traveling) 

1994 An American Passion: The Summer Collection of Con- 
temporary British Painting, McLellen Galleries, 
Glasgow, and the Royal College of Art, London 

1995 New Acquisitions, National Portrait Gallery, London 

1998 Lyrical Orientations: The Poetic in Art, Beatrice Royal 
Contemporary Art and Craft Gallery, Eistleigh, Hamp- 
shire, England 

Lines of Desire: An International Drawing Exhibition, 

Bluecoat Gallery, Liverpool, England 


Collections 


Berardo Museum; Leeds City Art Gallery; Gulbenkian Founda- 
tion, Lisbon; Tate Gallery, London; Whitworth Art Gallery, 
Manchester, England. 


Publications 


On REGO: Books—Paula Rego: Paintings 1982-83, exhibition 
catalog with text by Victor Willing, Amsterdam 1983; Paula Rego: 
P@intings 1984-85, exhibition catalog, London 1985; Paula Rego: 
Girl and Dog, exhibition catalog, London 1987; In Conversation 
with Paula Rego, exhibtion catalog with text by John McEwen, 
1988; Paula Rego: The Nursery Rhymes, exhibition catalog with 
text by John McEwen, England 1990; Paula Rego by Hector Obalk, 
Kyoto, Japan 1991; Paula Rego by John McEwen, London 1992; 
Peter Pain & Other Stories, exhibition catalog, London 1993; A 
Portfolio: Nine London Birds by Marina Warner, London 1994; 
Familiarity, Fear and the Boundaries of the Body in Paula Rego’s 
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Dialog with Disney, exhibition catalog, New York 1996; The 
Imagiconography of Paula Rego, exhibition catalog by Victor Will- 
ing, 1997; Home Truths: The Work of Paula Rego, exhibition cata- 
log by Ruth Rosengarten, 1997; Paula Rego, exhibition catalog, 
London 1997. Articles—“Paula Rego” by Andrea in Artscribe, 
October 1982; article in Art in America, July 1987; “Rego’s Girls” 

by Sarah Kent in Art in America, no. 78, 1989; “Paula Rego e 
Londres” by Alberto de Lacerda in Coldquio, Artes, no. 83, 1989; 
“Paula Rego’s Nursery Rhymes” by Sandra Miller in Print Quar- 
terly, no. 8, 1991; “Tales from the National Gallery” by Ruth 
Rosengarten in London Magazine, vol. 32, no. 9-10, 1992-93. 








* * * 


“The poet is a faker. He fakes so completely that he pretends to 
be pain, the pain he really feels. And those who read what he writes 
in the pain they read they feel most certainly, not the two the poet 
had himself, but only the one they don’t have.” The famous lines of 
Portugal's foremost modern poet, Fernando Pessoa, introduce the 
theme of the drama of poetry by presenting the poet as character in 
the theatre of life and as actor in the theatre of art. Confessional art 
is perhaps both a necessity and an impossibility in times of indi- 
vidualism and universal solitude. The lines of a poem, of any poem, 
create a labyrinth: in the poem the poet re-experiences his own 
emotional experiences and emotional life in order to grasp it and, 
once and for all, possess it. But in fact, poetry is a process of loss 
(and mourning). For where the search for the meaning of experience, 
that is, the search for the true self, is at its most intense (as in 
artistic creation), the elusiveness of self-knowledge and of the knowl- 
edge of the reality of the world and of human life is more clearly 
manifested, In this sense all art is dramatic. At the same time, by 
displaying the failure at the heart of this most human of all human 
endeavors, art reveals, in the objective irony that pervades the 
experience of the world and its expression, the unity of tragedy and 
comedy. 

The works, as well as the life and the career of Fernando Pessoa 
himself, an obscure civil servant and little known avant-garde poet 
in his lifetime, are the illustration of what we may perhaps indicate 
as a characteristic, and yet at times elusive, trait in modern Portu- 
guese art (and present also in Paula Rego) that we may term its 
“Representational” essence, taking the word, in the unity and vari- 
ety of all of its meanings, as signifying the dramatic presentation of 
the self expressing a specific view of reality as drama: the mirroring 
of life in the medium of art, and the mirroring of art in the plastic 
materials of human experience. It discloses the productive capaci- 
ties of a form giving ability, the imagination, and the essentially 
“illusory” nature of all images, means of knowledge and “bridges” 
to an essentially unattainable or unapproachable reality. 


In Fernando Pessoa the problem of literary form is also dramatic 


in nature: his heteronyms (the poets Alvaro de Campos, Ricardo 
Reis, and Alberto Caeiro) are much more than simple pseudonyms 
but subjects of the act of poetic creation. In this act, form reflects a 
given relation to the universe, a mode of being-in-the-world, the 
unity of which, in the end, is given by the poets’ differences. At the 
same time plural and unique, the poetry of Pessoa embodies the 
paradox of the artist created by his works. Art is a hall of mirrors. 
And any image brings within itself.a labyrinth. It is well known that 
the labyrinth itself is one of the archetypes or defining images of 
the Baroque. 

More than a period style in the arts, the Baroque marked a par- 
ticular cultural epoch in early modern Europe. It can be seen as a 
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specific historical-structural component of modern (specially sout 
ern) European culture. The many quotations, borrowings, and: 
propriations of Baroque imagery and thémes in Paula Rego’sp 
ings of the early 1990s, therefore, must be seen also as a 
making explicit in the images (sometimes by means of frag 
images) the reverberations of a distinct structural component, 
turally defined, that signs the origins and the imaginary soil of i 
artist’s oeuvre. Less grandiose in scale than its Spanish or Italf 
counterparts, Portuguese Baroque art united ornamental inst 
delicacy, and intricacy of form to an ecumenical receptivity tog 
tural motives and foreign forms, also seen in the many local adap 
tions of Baroque form throughout the Portuguese Empire. 
its eclecticism the Baroque mirrors the Post-Modern. 

Born in Lisbon in 1935, Paula Rego entered the Slade Schoold 
Artin London in 1952. In 1967 she represented Portugal at the 
Paulo Biennial (Brazil). At the Sao Paulo Biennial in 1985 
represented England. In an important sense, England provided 
context for her development, as an art student at first and later: 
professional artist, while Portugal contributed a significant part 
the substance of her dreams and visions. In an interview for 
Diério de Noticias (Lisbon) in 1965 she stated: “I don’t see 
integrated in any artistic movement. The reason is probably thef 
that my inspiration comes from things that have little to do wi 
painting: caricatures, daily news, things that happen in the stre 
proverbs, children’s stories, children’s play, children’s son, 
dances, nightmares, desires, fears.” 

The early development of her style was marked by the di 
of Dubuffet’s works in 1959. However, while the “primitive", 
pects of Dubuffet’s “raw art” stressed its essential affinity to 
psychologically marginal, Paula Rego’s “primitivism” (respondi 
also to the context of pop art in the 1960s) incorporated eler 
of popular culture. These will become more prominent in her 
ings of the 1980s, where comic-book style figures, animals, 
characters, confront each other in what appear as fragments 
narratives or, at times, as narratives existing or subsisting only’ 
state of fragmentation. Series such as the Vivian Girls, inspired if 
the work of the “outsider” writer Henry Darger, or the Opera sen 
will bring the narrative element to the front. And this evolution, 
culminate in Paula Rego’s mature narrative paintings of the ld 
1980s, such as the celebrated Maids, painted in 1987, or Parti 
painted in 1988, works that bring to mind, in spite of disagreemes 
and denials by critics and by the artist herself, the universe 0 
Balthus and the equivocal nature of gestures, human relations, the 
gaze, expressions and narrative contexts in the French (of P 
origin) artist’s works. 

iW diguf thie teohalialiretinement and bypoonsequence tal 
ances and poetic atmosphere of Balthus paintings, Paula 
works, nonetheless, make use of related dramatic and symb 
elements, substituting however the diffused erotic atmosphere: 
the dominant or exclusive male gaze of Balthus’ works for 
many understand as being, to an important degree, commentani 
on the condition of women in a male-dominated world. The aul 
biographic elements in Paula Rego’s paintings of the late 1980sa 
early 1990s, works that combine in their themes the oral tradit 
of Portuguese culture, folk literature, fairy tales, children’s 
ture, illustration, and art-historical references, also contribute 
such an interpretation. At times, Paula Rego’s women hint at 
sufferings they are also capable of inflicting on others, striking bad 
without pity if necessary. Faces are masks that recall, in this the 
rical and pseudo-theatrical atmosphere, tragedy, commedia del’ 
and farce combined and confused. A dialogue of expressive m 
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iionless faces and bodies, but above all, a dialogue of gazes, 
sto the dialectic between the observer and the observed in a 
iy of mirrors that is a sort of “de-construction” of the very 
ect of narrative, including here the viewer as mediator (bringing 
\d, as we observed previously, the drama of the subject in 
mando Pessoa’s literary works). 
Nothing in Paula Rego’s art is simple and direct as it seems at 
” wrote a critic. In its “post-modern” play of substitutions 
commentaries, Paula Rego’s paintings are works that take into 
int the spectator’s gaze, his/her fears and desires. And if it is 
ossible to do so in the Post-Modern context without the ele- 
it of irony, we can also say that here, for better or worse, irony 
is simply the other side of innocence. In the meta-ironic, it is 
y that pays involuntary homage to our capacity to believe no 
uiter what, to marvel, to fear what is no more (but also no less) 
n shadows of our own heart. 















—Marcelo Guimaraes Lima 


ICHEK, Elaine 


American sculptor and textile artist 


: New York City, 1943. Education: Studied under Ad Reinhardt 

“ut Brooklyn College, New York, B.A. 1963; Yale University, New 
ven, Connecticut, B.F.A. 1964. Career: Conceptual artist who 

+ has worked in a variety of media; frequent guest lecturer at institu- 
tions around the United States. Lives and works in New York. 


Parsons Dreyfus Gallery, New York 

Parsons Dreyfus Gallery, New York 

Institute for Art and Urban Resources, P.S. 1, Long Is- 
land, New York 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 

AIR Gallery, New York 

AIR Gallery, New York 

Snug Harbor Museum, Staten Island, New York (with Ira 
Joel Haber and Vito Acconci) 

AIR Gallery, New York 

56 Bleeker Street Gallery, New York 

A Native Intelligence, New York University, New York 
(touring) 

Irish Museum of Modern Art 

1994 Stichting de Appel, Amsterdam 

1995 The Jewish Museum, New York 

Wexner Center for the Arts, Columbus, Ohio 
1999 Museum of Modern Art, New York 


Selected Group Exhibitions 





- 1978 Out of the House, Whitney Museum Downtown, New York 
1980 USA: Women Artists, Museo de Arte Contemporanea, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 
1981° Lunds Kunsthalle, Lund, Sweden 
1982 Women Sculptors’ Drawings, Max Hutchinson Gallery, 
New York 


1984 Neue Stofflichkeit, Frauen Museum, Bonn, Germany 

1985 New York Art Now: Correspondénces, La Forét Museum, 
Tokyo (touring) 

1990 Words and Images with a Message, Women’s Studio 
Workshop, Rosendale, New York 

1991 Burning in Hell, Franklin Furnace, New York 

1992 PHOTOWORKS, Michael Klein, New York 


Publications 


By REICHEK: Articles—Interview with Brooks Adams in Art in 
America, July 1989; interview with Therese Lichtenstein in Jour- 
nal of Contemporary Art, Winter 1993. 


On REICHEK: Books—£laine Reichek: Beds, Quilting, and Knit- 
ting Pieces, exhibition catalog with text by M. Thompson, New 
York 1980; The Pluralist Era by C. Robins, New York 1984. Ar- 
ticles—“Elaine Reichek” by J. Marter in Arts, January 1978; “Elaine 
Reichek” by K. Chambers in Craft International, April-June 1985; 
“Domestic Science” by Charles V. Miller in Artforum, March 1989; 
“Context Is All—Or Nothing” by Vicki Goldberg in New York 
Times, 7 July 1991; “Elaine Reichek’s Native Intelligence” by Nancy 
Princenthal in Print Collector's Newsletter, July/August 1992; “Paint- 
ing Supports My Ceramics Habit” by Melissa E. Feldman in 
Women's Art Magazine, September-October 1995; “Fabric as Fine 
Art: Thinking Across the Divide” by Paula Marincola in Fiberarts, 
September-October 1995; “All the Nude That’s Fit to Print: Elaine 
Reichek and the New York Times” in Aperture, Winter 1995. 


. * * 


Elaine Reichek is best known as a pioneer of an art form she 
invented—the knitted or embroidered documentary. She was origi- 
nally trained as a painter, but early in her career she realized that 
painting was too involved in old ways of seeing to be a window 
onto the issues she wanted to address. In the late 1970s, she began 
using different media, particularly the female-identified media of 
knitting and embroidery, to explore the way secing itself is condi- 
tioned by the traditions of one’s culture. Intrigued with the concep- 
tual and analytic possibilities of knitting, she explored the sym- 
bolic language of architecture by pairing such well known architec- 
tural forms as the White House with a baby’s bonnet. In making 
architecture into clothing and vice versa, conceptual and emotional 
correspondences began to proliferate between the domestic and the 
public, between the monumental and the everyday, revealing the 
gender biases associated with architecture and knitting. 

In the 1980s, with a growing awareness of just how pointed her 
analytic needles could be, Reichek turned her attention to ethno- 
graphic photographs and an examination of anthropological and 
museum exhibition practices. Appropriating ethnographic photo- 
graphs of “primitive” dwellings (a stone house in Iberia, a Wichita 
grass hut, a grass house in Fiji, an Apache hut) she enlarged them, 
hand-painted and paired them with knitted replicas of the dwell- 
ings. The knitted version is hung upside down like a bag beside the 
photo. Throughout Reichek’s work there is a deep-seated suspi- 
cion of traditional Western modes of representation, but now work- 
ing on the borders where one culture meets another, the potential 
for misrepresentation is rife. At the same time it is in the border 
where one culture meets another that each can begin to view its own 
identity. Her work is in part a history of that border area of misun- 
derstanding and self-reflection. 
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